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Is Radio Operating in the Public Interest? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air is the guest of the 


Greenwich Community Forum at 


its first meeting here at the High 
School Auditorium in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. A large and repre- 
sentative audience, composed of 
advertising and radio executives, 


gentlemen of the press, and men | 


and women of all shades of opin- 
ion ate gathered in this beautiful 
suburban village just 35 miles from 
New York City. 

'To preside over our discussion, 
here is America’s Town Meeting 
founder and moderator, the presi- 


dent of Town Hall, New York, 


Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. 
Denny. (Applause.) 
| Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. This 


| long-anticipated day has arrived, 


when radio throws open its doors 
for a free and frank discussion of 
the question, “Is Radio Operating 
in the Public Interest?” This title, 


as many of you know, is taken 
from the federal radio law which 
states that radio shall operate in 
the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity. 

Just what this means has been 
the subject of a good deal of dis- 
cussion and controversy. There’s 
not much difference of opinion 
about the terms “convenience” and 
“necessity.” But just what did 
the Congress of the United States 
mean by the term “public inter- 
est?” 

In twenty-five years, radio has 
grown to be one of the most im- 


‘portant and influential means of 


mass communication the world has 
ever known. It grew more rapidly 
in America than anywhere else in 
the world, under the impetus of 
free competition, with funds sup- 
plied directly or indirectly by 
sponsors who had something to 
sell. There’s no disagreement about 
this fact. 

Frederic Wakeman, author of 
The Hucksters, still a best seller, 


threw a bombshell into radio row 
last spring with his not-too-gentle 
satire on the advertising agencies— 
their role in our programs. As 
our opening speaker tonight, he'll 
tell us just what he means. 

A short time before—tlast March, 
to be exact—the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, of which 
Commissioner Clifford Durr is a 
member, issued a somewhat critical, 
although less dramatic document, 
known as the Blue Book, which re- 
minded the broadcasters of some of 
their responsibilities which some 
of them appeared to have over- 
looked. 


The industry and the advertisers 
were rather reluctant to talk back, 
so we feel very fortunate this 
evening in having secured two out- 
standing representatives of the 
broadcasting industry to stand up 
over this coast-to-coast network 
and speak vigorously in behalf of 
the achievements of radio. Mr. 
Mark Woods, president of our 
awn network, the American Broad- 
casting Company, and Mr. Sidney 
Kaye, general counsel for Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., will trade blows 
with Mr. Wakeman and Commis- 
sioner Durr in defense of the in- 
industry. 


In presenting Mr. Wakeman, I 
want to express our genuine ap- 
preciation to Pan American Air- 
ways for flying this busy veteran 
up from Bermuda where the poor 
chap had to go to find a place to 
live. (Laughter.) And so, ladies 


and gentlemen, the next voice you 
hear will be that of Frederic 
Wakeman, author of The Huck- 
sters. Mr. Wakeman. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wakeman: 


I have been invited to appear 
on a large American network not 
to praise radio but to criticize it. 
There has been no censorship on 
what I am going to say. If radio 
weren't democratic and healthy, I 
wouldn’t be bere. 


I rather imagine Mark Woods 
and Sidney Kaye are against gov- 
ernment-operated radio. So is 
Commissioner Durr. And may I 
say, “Me, too”? And if anybody 
here tells you that the people in 
St. Joe love Jack Benny, well, so 
do I. 


Really, there is nothing wrong 
with American radio except some 
of the noises that come out of it. 
(Laughter.) For in my owa lan- 
guage, there is entirely too much 
huckstering on the air. The sales- 
men have grabbed us ali by the 
eats. I disdain statistics; the evi- 
dence is in your own loud speaker. 
Those raucous noises are there be- 
cause the hucksters have gotten 
control of radio. 

The responsibility for com- 
mercial programs is in the wrong 
hands. I do not mean to insult 
Mr. Woods or his program di- 
rector by that. The fact is that 
network executives have nothing 
whatever to do with the producing 
and directing of most radio shows. 


The sponsor is the judge, the 
censor, and the boss. 

To draw you a picture, let’s play 
a little game of make-believe. Just 
suppose that the editor of your 
-home-town newspaper wasn’t 
really an editor at all but a sales- 
man of advertising space. 
_ Suppose that your so-called 
editor peddled his editorial page 
| to one advertiser, his comic strip 
‘section to another, his front-page 
headline to a third, and so on. 
| Then suppose he said to his ad- 
vertisers, “Put whatever you like 
in the space I sold you, so long 
as you keep the advertising content 
(down to 10 or 15 per cent of the 
(total space, and please don’t use 
any dirty words.” (Laughter.) 

Can’t you just imagine the kind 
(of mewspaper that would make? 
li can see the headlines now — 
“Love That Beauty Soap,” says 
‘Molotov. (Laughter.) Or, “This 
is Walter Lippman, your irium re- 
‘porter.” (Laughter.) 
The sad truth is that people who 
sshould be the creators of radio, 
‘responsible to the public, are to- 
'day nothing but salesmen respon- 
sible to their sponsors who buy the 
time and cram it with shows and 
;commercials of their own making. 

Now there’s more to this news- 
paper analogy than is supposed. 
The young child of the airways 
can learn much from the experi- 
enced man at a printing press. 
hen American magazines and 
newspapers first discovered that 


they had valuable space for adver- 
tisers, they made a lot of mistakes, 
too. They accepted any quack 
remedy that paid its bills. They 
puffed their advertiser’s products 
in their news columns. But they 
painfully learned that Barnum’s 
theory of the spending class won’t 
work on Main Street forever. 

The end result of ballyhoo is 
bankruptcy. In order to live and 
prosper, they found they had to, 
serve the public, not the adver- 
tisers. 

So that today our magazines 
and newspapers are almost com- 
pletely divorced from advertising’s 
mésalliance, which is radio’s great- 
est curse. This is an attack on 
the abuse—not the use—of adver- 
tising. 

As a selling force, advertising 
is one of our great economic as- 
sets. Properly practiced, it also 
finances a free press and a free 
radio. But since advertising’s chief 
interest is in products, it should 
not be permitted to control the 
program material of radio, whose 
chief interest must be not in cus- 
tomers but in listeners. 

I say, Mr. Woods, that you radio 
people should take back your pro- 
grams from the hucksters. Take 
back your networks, Take back 
your stations and do your own pro- 
gramming without benefit of what 
any sponsor thinks any program 
should be. 

I say that writers, performers, 
directors, and newscasters should 


not be forced to go on a manu- 
facturer’s payroll to earn their 
bread. People, not sales, should 
be their first interest. Then when 
the programs belong to the proper 
editors, so to speak, then radio is 
in a position to cut out commercial 
excesses, including those grunts, 
groans, squeaks, whistles, and 
jingles which outrage the ear. 
Commercials can then be sold to 
advertisers on a dignified, properly 
controlled basis that will protect 
the program, not destroy it. 

It works with newspapers and 
magazines—why not with radio? 
But I would recognize that such a 
system, however responsible to its 
listeners, would continue to cater 
to advertisers by trying to get the 
largest possible audiences for their 
programs. 


That means that radio would 
still continue to be a continuous 
vaudeville show with news and 
miscellany on the side. I would 
not try to eliminate this mass en- 
tertainment principle, as I think it 
is what most listeners want. But 
I would like to see more programs 
devoted to a limited audience, 
even if it means new stations and 
specialized networks. For example, 
J can see a place in American radio 
for a fine university network, 
bringing to those who hunger for 
it learning of wonderful variety. 


Another thing I would dearly 
love to see, and right away, is more 
local... home-town radio, more 
home-town talent, more forums 


like this one, whittled down to 
one-station size, like the splendid 
one they now have in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Why shouldn’t a local station 
have a voice as well as four call 
letters? Why shouldn’t it try to 
better the community life, as well 
as play hot records and pipe in 
network comedians? The people 
are hungry for all this and more. 
Why can’t radio give the people 
what they want? 

Put first things first, and the 
important step right now is for 
radio to stop being irresponsible, 
and that means to take the sponsor 
out of the entertainment business 
and put him back into the adver- 
tising business where he belongs. 
To operate ‘in the public interest,” 
Mr. Woods must first rua his own 
show. To all radio executives, 
owners, managers, and program- 
mers, I say that your station and 
your network, and radio is your 
baby, and let’s face it that that 
baby is something of a brat right 
now. But with a little fatherly 
attention it can grow up into a 
fine adult. You're responsible. All 
broadcasters please copy. (Ap- 
plause.) ; 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Wakeman, for 
another bombshell. Now, Mr. Syd- 
ney Kaye,’ general counsel for 
Broadcast Music, Inc., has been as- 
sociated with this industry for 
more than twelve years. Mr. Kaye, 
what would. you say to Mr. Wake- 


man’s — criticism? 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Kaye: 

Let’s see where we start on this 
question. We have just heard Mr. 
Wakeman say that American radio 
is healthy and democratic. Even 
tadio’s severest critics, and that 
would certainly include Commis- 
sioner Durr, admit that American 
radio and American. radio pro- 
grams are the best in the world. 
We know that more people listen 
more hours to radio in the United 
States than in any other country. 

Our polls of listeners show us 
that more people think that Amer- 
ican radio does a good job in its 
field than newspapers, schools, and 
local governments do in their 
fields. 


We are used to having the great- 
est artists in every form of enter- 
tainment regularly appear on our 
programs. 

We know that commentators 
and newscasters of demonstrated 
integrity have caused the American 
people to place their primary con- 
fidence in radio as a medium for 
news and information. 

And our system of radio hasn’t 
stopped growing. There are ap- 
proximately 1,200 stations in the 
United States. They are under 
more than a thousand separate 
ownerships. 

Since the war, between four and 
five hundred permits for new sta- 
tions have been granted. Hun- 


Sydney Kaye. 


dreds of applications are pending. 
There is room for thousands of 
new stations in F.M. 

All this doesn’t mean that radio 
couldn’t be better. Of course, it 
could. Mr. Wakeman’s chief sug- 
gestion for improving the radio 
seems to be that broadcasters 
should exclude advertisers from 
building programs and that broad- 
casters should themselves hire all 
the artists and all the writers. 

I am here as a defender of 
broadcasters. But Mr. Wakeman’s 
admiration for the American 
broadcaster exceeds mine. Com- 
mercial programs have always 
been among the most popular and 
the most praised. I do not believe 
that they would be better if net- 
works and stations tried to do the 
whole job, rather than sharing it. 

The advertiser, no less than the 
broadcaster, is dependent upon 
public acceptance and rejection of 
his message. This impact of pub- 
lic taste is a certain and democratic 
method of improving both pro- 
grams and commercial announce- 
ments. 

Radio is, as Mr. Wakeman has 
indicated, the greatest mass me- 
dium. It makes available, in our 
homes, the equivalent of all 
printed matter and all music and 
all entertainment. It furnishes in- 
formation; it furnishes a needed 
escape from the tensions of daily 
life. The critics of radio,. like 
other listeners, have the obligation 


intelligently to shop for what they 
want. 

Radio’s critics need a democratic 
tolerance for the taste of their 
neighbours. After all, people who 
love Shakespeare don’t get angry 
at the book publishers because 
many people read detective stories. 

To listen to some critics of radio, 
one would suppose that public 
taste had degenerated during 
radio’s brief lifetime. The precise 
opposite is true. Since radio, good 
music has had its greatest impetus. 
More books of serious purpose are 
being read, more people are going 
to lectures than ever before. Most 
important of all, as Commissioner 
Durr himself has stated, the Amer- 
ican public today is the best- 
informed public in the history of 
the world. 

For all of these things, radio 
can rightfully take an important 
part of the credit. The spendid 
unifying influence of radio, which 
tied this great and diverse country 
together during the war, is now 
being demonstrated during the 
crisis of peace. 

This very program is an example 
of radio service in illuminating 
the public issues of the day. 

It is proper that attention should 
be called to radio’s force, but in 
assessing its stature as a citizen we 
should not lose our sense of pro- 
portion. It’s all right to count 
the freckles, but we shouldn’t lose 
sight of the boy. 


Your criticism of a particular 
program or a specific commercial 
announcement or a specified station 
can have a _ comstructive effect. 
Equally important is your praise 
of the things you like but general 
or immoderate denunciation can- 
not effect any improvement. It 
can only weaken the structure of 
what is admittedly the best radio 
in the world and increase the risk 
of our getting something worse. 

We should not forget that in 
some countries and under other 
systems radio has proved itself to 
be a potent instrument for human 
enslavement. In the United States, 
radio has proved to be a great 
weapon for human freedom. (Ap- 
plause.) - 


Mederator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Kaye. Our next 
speaker is a man who takes his job 
very seriously. For six years, he’s 
been a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 
Commissioner Durr travels widely 
in this country and has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Russia, Ger- 
many, and England, studying radio 
in those countries. I need not tell 
you he hails from south of the 
Mason-Dixon line and Alabama. 
Commissioner Durr, is radio 
Operating in the public interest? 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Durr: 


Well, Mr. Denny, sometimes my 
colleagues on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission agree 


with me, but, as Mr. Woods and 
Mr. Kaye well know, sometimes 
they don’t. Whether they will 
agree with what I have to say to- 
night, I don’t know, but don’t 
blame them for my opinions. 

It seems to me that the answer 
to your question—Is radio oper- 
ating in the public interest?—de- 
pends upon the yardstick which we 
usé to measure its performance. If 
the test is whether the good things 
American radio has done out- 
weigh the bad, then I would find 
myself in the same camp with Mr. 
Woods and Mr. Kaye. I'd even 
say that on occasions American 
radio has been more than just 
good. It has been magnificent. I 
can’t, however, accept the view that 
radio is serving the public interest 
merely because we are better off 
with it than without it, or be- 
cause more listeners like it than 
dislike it. Or, even because we 
think it’s better than any other 
radio system in the world. 


Radio is not just another kind 
of private business eriterprise to 
be associated in our thinking, as 
one spokesman in the industry has 
put it—and I quote him—with the 
local dairies, laundries, banks, res- 
taurants, and filling stations. Nor 
is it just an entertainment medium. 


Reaching as it does into prac- 
tically every American home, there’s 
probably no other medium in ex- 
istence which has a greater power 
to inform the minds of people or 
to challenge their emotions. Never 


at any time in our entire history 
has it been more important that 
our minds be kept informed and 
that our emotions be challenged to 
the right end. 


The stakes are no less than the 
peace of the world and the pres- 
ervation of democratic govern- 
ment. Radio’s _ responsibilities 
cannot be less than its tremendous 
potentialities.. Its responsibilities 
are legal as well as moral. The 
radio channels: over which broad- 
casters operate are not theirs. 
These channels are declared by 
law to be public property. Broad- 
casters are authorized to use them 
only when such use will serve the 
public interest, not just the private 
interests of the broadcasters or the 
advertisers of the advertising 
agencies, but the interests of the 
public as a whole. Broadcasters 
are, in effect, trustees of property 
belonging to all the people of the 
United States. 

If we test radio in terms of its 
moral as well as its clearly de- 
fined legal responsibilities, I say 
that American radio as operated 
today falls far short of serving 
the public interests. The very 
magnificence of some radio pro- 
grams—and the heights to which 
radio has risen on big occasions— 
proves that it has within itself the 
power to be consistently far bet- 
ter than it is. American radio is 
not without able, conscientious, 
and public-spirited broadcasters. It 
has within its ranks today creative 


writers, actors, musicians, and pro- 
ducers. 

Where, then, does the trouble 
lie? 

In my opinion, it lies basically 
in the fact that the best creative 
forces within the industry are con- 
stantly suppressed or frittered 
away in artistic boon-doggling. It 
lies in the philosophy expressed 
frankly by the official of one of 
our large advertising agencies, and 
I quote him, “Those three minutes 
of sales messages are the reason 
for putting the program on the 
air.” 


5) 


There must be a betier reason 
for putting a program on the 
air if the writers are to give the 
best that’s in them. 

Radio instead of being an in- 
strument of public service, sup- 
ported by advertising, has become 
predominantly an advertising me- 
dium, dominated by the thinking 
as well as the money of advertisers. 
The program, instead of being an 
end in itself, has become a mere 
by-product of the advertising busi- 
ness. 

The best of the broadcasters 
must share in the responsibility 
for what is taking place. They 
have let the industry pass into the 
control of a leadership which has 
sought, not only to defend the 
shortcomings of the industry, but 
to parade them as virtues; a leader- 
ship which has made no effort to 
make or even encourage the mem- 
bers of the industry to face 
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squarely up to their public re- 
sponsibility; a leadership, the sum 
total of whose course of action has 
been to pervert the public service 
concept of broadcasting laid down 
by Congress and to permit the 
dominant control of radio pro- 
gramming to pass from the hands 
of broadcasters, where it belongs, 
into the hands of advertisers and 
advertising agencies; a leadership 
which has been as shameless in 
invoking the sacred principles of 
the Bill of Rights, in defense of 
the industry’s worse practices, as 
it was in permitting the invocation 
of the tragedies and heroisms of 
the war in the sale of hair oil and 
headache powders. 

Some of the things I’ve been 
trying to say have been said better 
and in fewer words by a veteran 
of the Armed Forces network, and 
I quote him: “If radio is to con- 
tribute to the maintaining of a 
secure peace, if it is to take its 
place in the forging of an educated 
and enlightened public, it will have 
to re-orient itself. Its core must 
be a chain of programs that cause 
men to think, that educates them 
in new approaches and apprecia- 
tions. This core must not be pre- 
sented to listeners as a public 
service apology. It should take 
its place as a characteristic of an 
industry that has achieved its ma- 
turity and is utilizing all 
powers.” 

We shall not have that kind of 
radio which this veteran has de- 


its 


scribed, Mr. Woods, until the con- 
structive and creative forces within 
the industry fully assert their 
leadership and demand that radio 
live up to its own possibilities. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Woods: 

Thank you, Commissioner Durr. 
Well, whatever may be said about 
radio—one can’t say that there’s 
censorship—at least, not on this 
program. 

Our next speaker has also been 
in the radio industry for a long 
time, 24 years to be exact, and is 
president of one of the four great 
networks of America. He has a 
tremendous __ responsibility. It 
would be exceedingly inappro- 
priate for me to say at this point 
in the discussion some of the things 
I'd like to say about Mark Woods 
and the network with which we’ve 
been associated for the past eleven 
and a half years. But I’m sure I 
can, with propriety, say that it is 
an honor and a pleasure to pre- 
sent on America’s Town Meeting 
the president of the American 
Broadcasting Company—Mr. Mark 
Woods. (Applause.) 


Mr. Woods: 

Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men, I suppose I should feel 
guilty. But I don’t feel that way. 
As I have listened to Mr. Wake- 
man and Commissioner Durr, it 
seems to me that they are saying 
something along this line. Both 
agree that radio is doing a good 
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job, but Mr. Wakeman says that 
all programs should be concen- 
trated in the hands of the networks, 
while Commissioner Durr says that 
advertisers dominate radio too 
much and that radio does not 
realize all of its potentialities. 


Before I begin my discussion, I 
should like to point out, particu- 
larly to Commissioner Durr, that 
radio in America today is a young 
and imperfect voice. It is oper- 
ated by human beings, not by per- 
fect machines. Therefore, I must 
ask you to judge the radio you 
know not by the standards of per- 
fection which no person can be 
expected to meet, but by the rea- 
sonable standards of performance 
which you would ordinarily apply 
to the best efforts of your fellow- 
men. 

We know that a free nation en- 
courages an extremely wide vari- 
ety of tastes, yet these tastes are 
satisfied, even now, to the extent 
that the radio listener—which in- 
cludes 92 per cent of the coun- 
try’s families—devotes more than 
four hours a day to his radio set. 
This is more time than he devoted 
to his daily newspapers, his mo- 
tion pictures, his books, his maga- 
zines, combined. 

Still, we hear of intelligent peo- 
ple, who apply a kind of blind- 
fold test to radio. If they fail to 
find something that they like on 
the air at the very moment they 
tune in, these people say they 
are through with it. But do they 


walk blindfolded into their book- 
stores? Do they buy the nearest 
magazine on the newsstand? Do 
they want to abolish all the news- 
papers because they don’t like the 
comics? The answer is “no.” 

You and I have seen radio reach 
peaks of brilliance. I would agree 
with my opponents: some efforts 
are more rewarding than others 
to listeners and broadcasters alike. 
If you apply true discrimination to 
radio, I am sure that you will find 
much of interest and enjoyment. 

Then what is the proper yard- 
stick of public interest in broad- 
casting? Take as an example the 
question of advertising. Adver- 
tising pays for the millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of entertainment, edu- 
cation, information, and culture 
which American radio affords its 
listeners. The sponsor pays for 
some of the programs directly, but 
indirectly he pays for all of radio’s 
programs and services. 

Some say that there are excesses 
in advertising. This is a matter 
of greater self-discipline. But 
taken as a whole, it is thanks to 
advertising revenue that radio does 
pay its own way. And that is a 
most respectable American tradi- 
tion. Let me say that with the 
resources of advertisers, it is pos- 
sible for you to enjoy the most ex- 
pensive talent in the world. They 
give you Fred Allen, the Boston 
Symphony, the Lux Theater, Elmer 
Davis, and your favorite radio pro- 
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grams with the brief commercial 
message. 

I remember the time, a short 
twenty years ago, when there were 
very few sponsors on the air, and 
the programs were notably lacking 
in distinction, to say the. least. 
There were no Bing Crosbys, 
Jimmy Durantes, or Bob Hopes— 
not on your radio. There were no 
Toscaninis, or Koussevitzkys, or 
the Metropolitan Opera—not on 
your radio. There was no Shirer, 
or Winchell, or Henry J. Taylor 
in those sustaining years, no skilled 
groups of foreign correspondents, 
no Theatre Guild on the Air, nor 
indeed stirring forums where free 
speech flourishes on a greater scale 
than even before in the history of 
this Republic. 


All of these programs are made 
possible directly or indirectly with 
sponsors’ money. Broadcasters 
have spent great efforts develop- 
ing a code of morals in advertis- 
ing standards. We have not com- 
pletely solved the problem, but all, 
including Mr. Wakeman and Com- 
missioner Durr, must agree that 
advertising has a legitimate place 
in radio and in American economy. 


There are those who would have 
broadcasters themselves originate 
and produce all the program ideas 
on the radio. If we had a monop- 
oly of good ideas, we would try 
to do the whole job ourselves. 
But there are lots of good ideas 
on the ait which, frankly, we did 
not think of. George Denny came 


in with a good idea one time— 
called America’s Town Meeting. 
Advertising agencies have pro- 
duced some of the finest programs 
in radio. The program organiza- 
tion of independent producers, as 
well as affiliated stations, are re- 
sponsible for others, and we try to 
do our share. 
Your steady listening habits, 
your great and increasing numbers, 
your ready response to the pro- 
grams which you like or do not 
like make it apparent that no one 
critic or group of critics has to 
see that radio operates in the pub- 
lic interest. One hundred -and 
thirty million critics are doing that 
for us every day, and they have a 
habit of being right. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mark 
Woods. Now, gentlemen, since 
we return to our original format 
tonight, how about joining me up 
here around the microphone for a 
little further discussion before we 
let the audience in on the question 
period. Mr. Wakeman, we haven't 
heard from you for a long time. 
You’ve heard these other three 
speakers. Have you a question? 
Mr. Wakeman: My question is 
that why should a man with a 
'tadio idea, Mr. Woods, have to 
‘take it to a manufacturer to sell 
it and get it put on the air, as so 
often is the case? Why have the 
‘networks and the local stations 
evaded their responsibility for de- 
‘termining what kind of radio their 
listeners want to hear? 


Mr. Woods: Mr. Wakeman, the 
talent doesn’t have to take an idea 
to the sponsors or the manufac- 
turer. He can bring it right into 
our shop and if it’s good we will 
put it on the air without any 
sponsor whatsoever. Most radio 
programs, in the final analysis, 
have no sponsors when you take 
into consideration the entire day 
and evening. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Wakeman, is that satisfactory? 
Partially, he says. Mr. Kaye have 
you a comment? 

Mr. Kaye: I have a question 
for Mr. Wakeman, I think. You 
said so much about the influence 
of the advertiser in radio, don’t 
yeu want to pay tribute to the 
broadcasting company for the ad- 
mirable balance that they’ve main- 
tained in news and comment. They 
certainly haven’t let the advertiser 
dominate that, have they? 

Mr. Wakeman: I wish that the 
radio people of this country would 
pay the same interest to their en- 
tertainment and all other programs 
as they do to their news programs. 


Then I would be satisfied. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Durr: Mr. Woods, surveys 


have been quoted, tonight, showing 
how much the American people 
like radio. I have before me the re- 
sults of a survey made by Audience 
Surveys, Inc., which was addressed 
to radio station managers. 

The question asked was: Which 
of the following do you feel have 


done the most to retard the im- 
provement of programs? 

As I would have expected, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion scores. It make 23. The adver- 
tising agencies make 47 and the 
sponsors 44. I would ask if you 
disagree with the station man- 
agers in their rating of advertising 
agencies and sponsors as those who 
have done the most to retard the 
development of radio programs. 

Mr. Woods: Well, I don’t agree 
with that, Commissioner Durr. As 
a matter of fact, I think that in 
many instances the advertising 
agencies have contributed greatly 
toward the progress of radio. In 
a few instances, of course, they 
come up with a pretty poor idea. 
But, by and large, they have in- 
telligent people and not only in- 
telligent but skilled people in their 
employ. They are one of the great 
sources of radio entertainment in 
the United States. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Durr? 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Woods seems to 
disagree with the station managers, 
but it is disagreement that makes 
forums. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Wakeman, have you a comment? 


Mr. Wakeman: The statement 
was made that stations and net- 
works could not originate all the 
program ideas which radio needed. 
Mr. Denny’s program was given 
as an example. He was an out- 
sider; he came in with it. 


That’s not what I’m arguing | 
about. I think that there are thou- 
sands of people who come to 
agencies, sponsors, networks, sta- 
tions, every day with program 
ideas. My point is that why should 
Mr. Denny be owned body and 
soul by a sponsor who may pre- 
vent him from doing what he 
wants by certain taboos which are 
in the principle of the man’s busi- 
ness but not in the policy of the 
people’s interest? (Laughter and 
applause.) 

_Mr. Denny: It’s awfully hard for 
the moderator to keep quiet now. 
(Laughter.) Come on, Mark, 
step up. 

Mr. Woods: Let me say, Mr. 
Wakeman, that in the first in- 
stance, Mr. Denny is not controlled 
in any particular whatsoever. The 
America’s Town Meeting did have 
a sponsor at one time, and a fine 
sponsor, but that sponsor had 
nothing whatsoever to do with 
anything that pertained to the pro- 
gram. All he did was to buy it 
and pay the bills. 

Mr. Wakeman: And I'd like— 

Mr. Denny: Just a second. He 
wants to comment on that. Mr. 
Wakeman? Then Mr, Kaye. 


Mr. Wakeman: I brought up 
Mr. Denny’s case because that is 
the way I would like to see radio 
run all across the board. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Wakeman. Mr. Kaye. 
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SIDNEY M. KAYE—Mr. Kaye is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar, and is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Rosenman, Gold- 
mark, Colin & Kaye of New York City. 
He has been intimately associated with 
radio for many years as counsel to 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., as 
special counsel to the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, and as executive 
vice president and general counsel of 
Broadcast Music, Inc., a music licensing 
organization which is owned by the broad- 
casting industry. He served as counsel, 
during its existence, to the Newspaper- 
Radio Committee, comprising several hun- 
dred newspapers interested in radio, and 
is counsel for stations and advertisin 
agencies, and for artists appearing in 
radio. 

Mr. Kaye has made numerous appear- 
ances before Congressional committees on 
copyright and radio matters, and has lec- 
tured on these subjects. 

Hé is a graduate of Columbia College 
(B.A.) and of Columbia Law School 
(LL.B.), and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, New 
York County Lawyers Association, New 
York State Bar Association. He is also 
a member of the Copyright Committee 
of the American Bar Association. 


MARK WOODS—Mr. Woods is the young 
president of the American Broadcasting 
Company. A native of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (1901), he attended the Walton 
School of Accounting, the accounting 
school of the New York Telephone Co., 
and subscribed to extension courses of the 
New York University over a period of 
six years. 

Prior to 1926, he was employed by the 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., the New York 
Telephone Company, and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in a 
number of different capacities as’ sales- 
man, shipping clerk, bookkeeper, contract 
clerk, methods man, accountant, office 
manager and bookkeeping supervisor. 

Mr. Woods entered the radio field in 
1926 as assistant treasurer and secretary 
and office manager of the Broadcasting 
Company of America. His rise in radio 
has been very rapid, as he became suc- 
cessively treasurer of the National Broad- 
casting Company, its executive vice presi- 
dent, then vice president and treasurer. 
He held the presidency and directorship 
of the Blue Network from 1942-46. In 
1946, he became the president and director 
for the American Broadcasting Company. 


COLUMN 


FREDERIC L. WAKEMAN — While Mr. 
Wakeman is better known for his book, 
The Hucksters (1946), he is the author 
of an earlier work, Shore Leave (1944), 
a novel based on his experiences and 
observations in the U.S. Navy. 

Born the day after Christmas in 1909 
in Scranton, Kansas, Mr. Wakeman spent 
a year after finishing high school travel- 
ing over the United States, working at 
various odd jobs. He is a graduate of 
Park College (A.B.), near Kansas City, 
where he edited the college paper and 
literary magazine. During his summer 
vacations, he “‘bummed around’’ work- 
ing on newspapers, harvesting wheat, 
and caddying. 

After praduation, Frederic Wakeman 
began writing for the Kansas City Jourual- 
Post and did some free-lance work for 
Midwestern radio stations. In 1934, he 
entered the advertising field but continued 
with his radio writing. He left the Lord 
and Thomas Adyertising Agency in 1937 
to enter radio adyertising and became 
account executive for a number of large 
organizations, such as Westinghouse 
Corporation, Aluminum Corporation of 
America, and others. 

In February, 1942, Mr. Wakeman en- 
listed in the Nayy and served as an air 
combat intelligence lieutenant, junior 
grade. After his medical discharge from 
the Navy, he rejoined his agency, Foote, 
Cone, and Belding, in 1943, and also 
found time to write Shore Leave. 

Mr. Wakeman resigned in July, 1945, 
from his agency position to accept an 
optionless contract to write scripts for 
M.G.M. With his wife and two children 
he went to Cuernavaca, Mexico, until the 
spring of 1946, and in two months’ time 
completed The Hucksters. 


CLIFFORD J. DURR—Mr. Durr has been 
Commissioner of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission since 1941. Born in 
Montgomery, Alabama, Mr. Durr gradu- 
ated from the University of Alabama 
(A.B.) and from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford University, England, (B.A. in juris- 
prudence). é 

After his admission to the Alabama bar, 
he practiced law in Montgomery and 
Birmingham until 1933, was associated 
with the legal division of the R.F.C. 
from 1933-41, and seryed as its assistant 
general counsel from 1936-41. Before 
becoming Commissioner of the F.C.C., 
Mr. Durr was vice president and director 
of the Rubber Reserye Company. 


Mr. Kaye: I think that perhaps 
if you knew radio better you 
would have more respect for the 
controls that are maintained. 

Commissioner Durr, there’s a 
comment that I feel that I should 
make to you. 

At the conclusion of your talk, 
you made quite a violent attack 
on what you called the leadership 
of radio. That wasn’t the criticism 
of radio broadcasting or radio 
broadcasters. I think our listeners 
should know that that denuncia- 
tion by you of radio’s leadership 
is based on a conflict between you 
and the National Association of 
Broadcasters as to whether the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
should exercise any control over 
the balance of the programs. I 
don’t think that the merits of that 
controversy have any place here. 
But I do think our listeners ought 
to know that your criticism was 
made not in the light but in the 
heat of that controversy. And I 
for one think it is unjustified. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Kaye, I would like 
to say that my comments do not 
arise solely out of the immediate 
controversy. Go back five yeats, 
ten years if you.want to. Read 
the literature of the trade journals 
of the industry. Read the litera- 
ture of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. You will find much 
in that literature about listener 
ratings. You'll find much about 
card rates, and things of that sort. 


But you'll find very little about 
programming. 

I'd also like to mention the fact 
that although the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters has been in 
existence for nearly 25 years—l 
believe that it is over 25 years—it 
is just now getting around to 
setting up a program department, © 
and programming is what radio is 
all about in my opinion. (Ap- 
plause.) * 

Mr. Kaye: I simply want to make 
the point that broadcasters are 
right in their trade journals and in 
their associations in being un- 
bridled in their comments and in 
standing up courageously for what 
they think are their rights, and 
they should not be subject to 
criticism for doing so. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
- Wakeman? 
Mr. Wakeman: Mr. Woods, I 


have a question. When a sponsor 
says about any script, “It ain’t 
funny,” what does the network 
say? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Woods: We may agree that 
“it ain't funny’ and we take it 
oft—-get rid of it—ditch it. I would 
really like to comment on. some- 
thing Commissioner Durr said a 
moment ago, though, on program- 
ming. When you realize that we 
have programs on the air like Chi- 
cago Round Table, Are These Our 
Children?, Doctors Talk It Over, 
The American Forum, People’s 
Platform, Time for Reason, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
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World Security Workshop, and so 
on, I think the broadcasters are at 
least attempting to do a job. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Commissioner Durr. 
Any further comment? 

Mr. Durr: I have not questioned 
the excellence of some of the pro- 
grams that you put on the air. The 
broadcasting day is a long day, 
however, and I think you can do 
better with that day than you do. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: I see the fingers on 
the clock are moving around, and 
Commissioner Durr’s Federal Com- 
munications Commission say that 
we must stop at this point and 
pause briefly for station identifica- 
tion. 

Announcer: You are listening 


to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, coming to you from the High 
School Auditorium in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, where we are dis- 
cussing the subject, Is Radio Oper- 
ating in the Public Interest? For 
your convenience, a complete copy 
of tonight’s discussion is printed 
in a small pocket-size pamphlet 
that you may receive by sending 
your request together with 10 cents, 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 

If you would like to have these 
Town Meeting Bulletins come to 
you regularly each week, enclose 
$1 for 11 weeks, or $2.35 for 6 
months. 

Please print your name and ad- 
dress clearly and allow two weeks 
for delivery. 


“QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Not only to en- 
courage good questions, but to re- 
mind you that United States Sav- 
ings Bonds are good investments, 
Town Hall is offering an $18.75 
United States Savings Bond, which 
will be worth $25 in ten years, for 
the question which, in the opinion 
of our committee of judges, does 
the most to bring out facts and 
widen the scope of this discussion, 
provided your question is limited 
to 25 words. 

I’m sorry we have no encyclo- 
pedias, fountain pens, nylon hose, 
automobile tires, or trailers to of- 
fer you. Of course, if we had a 
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sponsor, we might be able to give 
you these things (laughter), and 
Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Woods, 
notwithstanding, we are not ex- 
actly fighting off sponsors. 

But this representative Green- 
wich audience doesn’t need this 
inducement. I’m sure you’re going 
to have good questions anyway. 
We'll start with the young man 
down here. All right, a question 
for Mr. Wakeman. 

Man: Since you believe that 
advertising unfavorably influences 
the quality of the present Amer- 
ican programs, do you believe 
that the unsponsored British broad- 


casts present-better program selec- 
tion? 

Mr. Wakeman: The question 
of whether or not the government 
controls radio is not a question 
of quality of program. I do not 
think that we in this country 
should ever permit a government 
to control our radio programs be- 
cause you cannot trust politicians 


with your individual freedoms. 
(Applause.) 
Mr, Denny: Thank you. The 


gentleman over there with the gray 
hair, please. 

Man: Mr. Woods has stated 
that radio caters to an intelligent 
public. Why is it necessary for a 
commercial to mention its product 
26 times in a commercial? (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Mr. Woods: Well, I think 26 
times, if it were by actual count, 
is probably a little too frequent, 
but the advertiser's objective is to 
sell his product and unless he sells 
his product why there can be no 
program in the final analysis. We 
do have rules, regulations, which 
limit the amount of advertising 
copy. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over there in the brown 
suit. 


Man: Mr. Kaye, if networks 
build competitive programs for ad- 
vertisers to bid for, would it not 
be better than when advertisers 
buy time and fill it? 

Mr. Kaye: 
they do. 


The answer is that 
Programs are built in 
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both ways. The networks all have 
program departments which build 
sustaining programs that they en- 
deavor, by vigorous competition, 
to sell to various advertisers. In 
that way you have every source of 
programs simultaneously being 
tapped for your benefit. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the rear. 
Man: This is to Mr. Durr. 


Would not the radio be of more 
benefit if more restrictions were 
enforced against broadcasting ex- 
travagant and unfounded claims 


for medicine, and so forth? (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Durr: I would rather not 


try to control the situation by re- 
strictions. I would rather try to 
control the situation by having 
broadcasters who are more con- 
scious of the listeners than they 
are of their advertisers. I think 
that we could get rid of some of 
those things if the broadcasters 
take over their own programs. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I 
think Mr. Woods has gotten out 
of his seat for that one. 


Mr. Woods: Well, actually, we 
have other laws which govern ad- 
vertising to a considerable extent 
on medicinal accounts There are 
other governmental agencies which 
do have strict regulation over 
medicinal accounts. Now, provid- 
ing the advertisement is in good 
taste, I see no reason why medic- 
inal counts should be barred from 
the air any more than they’re barred 


from newspapers, magazines, or 
other forms of advertising. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady, please. 

Lady: Mr. Wakeman, if we 
eliminate the sponsor, how can we 
finance some of the good programs 
we all enjoy? 

Mr. Wakeman: My dear lady, 
I did not intend to eliminate the 
sponsor. I think that radio, prop- 
erly run like the New York Times, 
the Emporia Gazette, or Life Mag- 
azine, editorially managed, re- 
sponsible for its own program con- 
tent, can sell its space to the 
sponsor and collect plenty and, in- 
cidentally, relieve the poor sponsor 
and his agency of an awful lot of 
headaches. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman down here. 

Man: Mr. Woods. Isn’t it pos- 
sible at least to be original in 
radio titles if not in program 
formula? For example, C.B.S. no 
sooner started with “The FBI in 
Peace and War’ than A.B.C. 
countered with “This Is Your FBI.” 
(Laughter.) Major networks copy 
each other like four ball-point pen 


The 


manufacturers. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Selling a lot of 
pens, too. Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods: Well, 1 think I 


can answer that. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation permits 
cettain people to use its name. 
There are other people who use 
its name without specific authoriza- 
tion. Our shows happen to be 
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the official show of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. (Laugh- 
ter.) ‘ 

Mr. Denny: You should see 
the way he walked away with that 
one. (Laughter.) What’s the 
matter with the balcony? Is this 
going to be known as the silent 
balcony in Greenwich? Haven't 
you any questions up there? All 
right. We'll take the one from 
the gentleman down here. 

Man: Mr. Wakeman, do you 
believe the powers of the FCC 
should be invoked for clarification 
of the advertising, entertainment, 
and culture models? 

Mr. Wakeman: Im.a fish out 
of water, I’m afraid. I don’t know 
enough about how deeply the FCC 
goes into controls to talk intelli- 
gently about it and I would like 
to refer the question to Commis- 
sioner Durr. May I? 

Mr. Denny: Commissioner Durr, 
would you care to comment on 
that question? 

Commissioner Durr: 1 don’t 
want to see the FCC move into 
the control of specific program 
content. J think the FCC should 
limit itself to seeing to it that 
certain types of programs are car- 
ried. I do think that specifically_ 
the FCC should see to it that 
broadcast licensees, who obtain 
their licenses upon definite prom- 
ises to render a certain type of 
program service, live up to those 


promises. Now that is the big 


issue in the Blue Book which has 
been referred to. 

Mr. Denny: Well, we’ve man- 
aged to get a lady up in the 
balcony. A very lovely lady. 
(Laughter.) 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Durr. Since some of us 
still don’t like the programs these 
broadcasters think we ought to 
like, could we not subscribe, 
through some form of taxation, to 
a station which would give us the 
kind of program we would like 
to hear? 

Mr, Denny: I understand that 
question didn’t go clearly over the 
air. Ill repeat it as I understand 
it: Since some of us do not like 
what we're getting over the air 
now, couldn’t some of us subscribe 
to a kind of program service where 
we would get the kind of programs 
we would like? (Applause.) 

Mr. Durr: A program service 
of somewhat that nature was con- 
templated a few years ago by 
Muzak Corporation. An arrange- 
ment was made for the broadcast- 
ing of programs and you'd have 
to pay a rent to get a certain at- 
tachment to your set which would 
eliminate the sound which was 
rather unpleasant. In other words, 
under this system there would be 
no advertising, but you would pay 
for the programs just as you sub- 
scribe for your newspapers. 

I’m afraid that has fallen by the 
wayside and it’s not being pursued 
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at the present time. I hope it will 
be revived later. 

Mr. Denny: That was known 
as the pig squeal and it didn’t get 
very far. Mr. Woods, would you 
have a comment here? 

Mr. Woods: Vd like to make 
this comment, Mr. Denny, in an- 
swer to the question. Quite a 
few yeats ago a very prominent 
Britisher and I were discussing the 
question of radio. Incidentally, 
he happened to be one of the top 
officials of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company. He said to me, 
“Woods, the trouble with radio in 
the United States is that you fel- 
lows give the people what you 
think they want.” He says, “In 
our country, we give them what 
we think they ought to have.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. The 
young lady. Oh, it’s a young 
gentleman. Yes? 

- Man: . Mr. Kaye. I believe that 
you said at the beginning that 
American radio programs are 
good. This may be true; however, 
don’t you think that if some of 
the trash that is broadcasted were 
replaced by more intellectual pro- 
grams, the American radio would 
be even more beneficial than it is 
now? (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That was a young 

student, Mr. Kaye. 


Mr. Kaye: Well, the -young 
student has asked a question that 
has a lot of questions in it. Who 
is going to determine what pro- 


- tastes. 


gtams are trash and what pro- 
grams are good? Now, in radio 
programs you satisfy a diversity of 
Obviously, there are some 
programs that are clearly inferior. 
On the other hand, we all want 
as well as to be seriously interested 
in something, we want to be re- 
laxed and entertained. 

American radio is closely at- 
tuned to the popular taste. It is 
closely responsive to it. With a 
little shopping, with a little turning 
from dial to dial, you can find 
things to suit your taste. I think 
no one of us should set himself up 
as criterion of what should be on 
the air. I think we should be sat- 
isfied to take our share and let 
our neighbors have their share. 
The lovers of Bach should respect 
the lovers of baseball and the 
lovers of baseball should respect 
the lovers of Bach. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Wakeman has come out of his 
corner. : 

Mr. Wakeman: Mr. Kaye, what 
you just said was what I was try- 
ing to tell you about sponsors. I 
don’t think anyone should have the 
right to say what goes on radio 
unless they are interested in peo- 
ple first— not products. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Kaye: If there is any ad- 
vertiser buying time today and pay- 
ing for talent other than to reach 
people, I hope a comfortable home 
will be found for him. If the 
advertiser isn’t just as interested 
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in reaching people and pleasing 
people than the broadcaster him- 
self, then there is something so 
wrong with that particular adver- 
tiser that we needn’t worry about 
him. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Durr? 

Mr. Durr: A good deal has been 
said tonight about giving the 
American public what it wants. 
I'd like to point out that radio 
is a mass medium which boasts of 
its ability to create mass demands 
for commercial products. Is it not 
possible that they might also 
create mass demands for the kinds 
of programs they provide irrespec- 
tive of merit. 

Also, I think the listeners have 
got to have some point of refer- 
ence before deciding what they 
want. If you ask a Chinese coolie 
if he wants rice, undoubtedly 
you'll get the reply that he wants 
rice, but I don’t think you know 
exactly how well he likes rice until 
you give him a crack at a good, 
thick, juicy beefsteak every now 
and then. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Just a 
minute, Mr. Kaye, let’s take a ques- 
tion for Mr. Woods here. Yes? 

Man: This is directed to Mr. 
Woods. Could not the commercial- 
ism of daytime radio be brought 
within more reasonable limits and 
the quality of their programs 
otherwise improved? (Applause.) 

Mr. Woods: Daytime radio is 
limited as to the amount of com- 


Mr. 
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& mercials just as evening radio is. 


In many instances, you will find 
no more advertising in the daytime 
than you do in the evening 
although our rules do allow a 
greater latitude in the days than 
they do in the evening. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. What’s 
the matter? Doesn’t that answer 
satisfy you? This is one place 
you can talk back even to Mark 
Woods. (Laughter.) 

Man: We want a little more 
longitude and less latitude. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Denny: A little more longi- 
tude and less latitude. All right, 
sir. Thank you. Now the gentle- 
man over here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Wakeman. By appealing to 
broadcasting chains to control pro- 
grams, doesn’t your suggestion 
tend to strike a balance between 
low quality of British broadcasting 
and American? 

Mr. Wakeman: I don’t think so. 
You see, my point is that there 
is an editorial head of any creative 
element of communication in 
America today. I think because the 
editor of the New York Times, for 
example, is responsible for what 
appears in the New York Times 
does not prevent the talent from 
finding its way to that paper and 
getting itself in print. 

In radio, to continue the 
analogy, I think that writers, pro- 
ducers, directors, musicians, actors, 
and all other creative talent in 
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radio should find their way to the 
editorial chair where the people 
are the prime consideration and 
not the product. Pardon me for 
repetition. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Woods has a comment. 

Mr. Woods: I would just like to 
say in answer to that that a good 
many years ago in radio, and J hap- 
pened to be in it then, we did radio 
exactly as Mr. Wakeman would 
like to have it today. We did find, 
however, that we could not in- 
terest sponsors sufficiently to give 
us money whereby we could go 
out and get the good talent or the 
people with the ingenuity to 
actually produce the top programs. 
So we started doing it the other 
way, and I think that since we’ve 
done it this way American radio 
has progressed to a great extent. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Wakeman wants to talk back, Mr. 
Woods. 


Mr. Wakeman: In those days, 
Mr. Woods, you had an unproved 
medium. Today, you have a proved 
medium, possibly the greatest sales 
force in the history of the world, 
however, what you said does not 
apply today. I think that if I had 
a soda pop or a bar of soap to sell 
and I were permitted to sell it on 
a dignified properly controlled 
basis, through a program which 
ycu owned, engineered, controlled, 
and conducted, I would be very 
happy to sell it that way because 
it would work for me. 


Mr. 


Mr. Woods: I would like to 
ask Mr. Wakeman this question, 
would he also write the commer- 
cials for the sponsor? It isn’t done 
in any other advertising medium. 

Mr. Wakeman: Of course, the 
sponsor would write his own com- 
mercials. It’s simply that he 
wouldn’t dominate his program— 
louse it up, to coin a phrase. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Lady: To go back to the small 
boy’s question in the back of the 
room—isn’t it still a matter of 
standard, Mr. Kaye, not variety? 
Aren’t there good comic strips, 
good story hours, and good base- 
ball games, and poor? The boy 
was asking for better ones. You 
were answering his question with 
variety. 

Mr. Kaye: I am sure that of 
every group and kind of program 
there are better and worse, and 
as long as listeners are permitted 
to respond to the programs they 
like best, the better programs of 
that type will achieve the greatest 
listenership and therefore, the 
greatest life. 

Obviously there has to be a 
difference in quality between pro- 
grams of the same type and those 
that fall short of the standards for 
that type of program will fall off 
the air. 

I don’t think there is any sub- 
stitute for the impact of popular 
taste on the advertiser and on the 
broadcaster to change those pro- 
grams. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Kaye. I wish there were time for 
more questions. I want to thank, 
Mark Woods, Mr. Wakeman, Clif- 
ford Durr, and Mr. Kaye for their 
discussions. After all this does seem 
to us a much healthier way to deal 
with controversy than by having 
each side organize pressure groups 
to try to overcome the other. 

Incidentally, I am sure that our 
speakers will be glad to have your 
Opinions on tonight’s questions. 
If you mail them to us at Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
we'll see that all four speakers 
know what you, our listeners, think 
of this question in the light of 
this discussion. 

Of course, we haven’t covered 
all facets of it. We couldn’t pos- 
sibly do it in an hour, but we'd 
like to hear more from you—what 
you think about this question. Now 
next week and in future weeks, 
your Town Meeting will continue 
to bring you a constructive discus- 
sion of the greatest questions be- 
fore us today which so deeply af- 
fect our personal lives and for- 
tunes. Here’s our Announcer to 
tell you the news of our next two 
programs. 

Announcer: “Is World Dis- 
armanent Possible Now?” The 
United Nations is in serious dead- 
lock over this question at this very 
moment. It’s one of the most per- 
plexing problems we face. 

Next week, Major General Wil- 
liam Donovan, former director of 
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the Office of Strategic Services, 
and Norman Thomas, Socialist 
Party leader and chairman of the 
Post-War World Council, will be 
our principal speakers on this sub- 
ject. 

As interrogators, we'll have two 
veterans of World War II, Millard 
Lampell, former sergeant in the 
Army Air Forces and author of 
The Long Way Home, and “Tex” 
McCrary, radio commentator and 
former newspapers and magazine 
editor. 

The following week, December 
26, we'll deal with some of the 
personal and intimate problems 
faced by all Americans under the 
title “Would You Rather Live in a 
Small Town or a Big City?” 
Charles Jackson, celebrated author 
of the Lost Week-end, and the cur- 
rent best seller the Fall of Valor; 
and Granville Hicks, author of the 
new book, that is attracting wide 
attention, called Small Town, will 
be our principal speakers. 
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Our interrogators will be the 
popular man and wife radio team 
“Tex” McCrary and the lovely Jinx 
Falkenburg. 

If you have a television set, 
you'll want to be sure to tune it 
on as this program will be tele- 
vized over station WYGB in 


Schenectady. And, now once 
again, here’s Mr. Denny. 
Mr. Denny: To start off the 


new year our program is going 
to be “Would You Like To Turn 
the Clock Back?” Well, would 
you? 

Our committee of judges has 
awarded tonight’s prize of a $25 
United States Savings Bond to a 
Mr. Adams, who asked this ques- 
tion, “Could not the commer- 
cialism of daytime radio be 
brought within more reasonable 
limits and the quality of other 
programs otherwise improved?” 
Please note that this committee 
was a local committee of judges. 
Congratulations, Mr. Adams. (Ap- 
plause.) 


